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TAKING STOCK 


As the New Year dawns and 1938 joins the procession 
of the ages, it is well to follow the admirable custom of 
taking stock of the past and budgeting the future, so to 
speak, on the basis of that experience. 

A dominant note of encouragement in 1938 was an amaz- 
ing revival of interest in government. On the international 
scene, events in Europe and Asia have brought about a 
revaluation of democracy as a form of government and as 
a way of life. Greater attention has been focused on the 
details 6f legislation and administration in all areas of gov- 
ernment, thereby strengthening democracy and making it 
more effective. 

Notable also has been the resurrection of State govern- 
ments as vital factors in our federal system. Most impor- 
tant signs of this new life were evidenced in a new willing- 
ness to tackle mutual problems in conjunction with other 
States. “Interstate cooperation” and “Federal-State coop- 
eration” have become symbols widely understood and widely 
used throughout the nation. But they are more than 
merely symbols as. witnessed by the list of accomplishments 
of such intergovernmental negotiation during the last year. 
New England and North Atlantic States can point to im- 
portant advances by this method in the fields of conserva- 
tion, highway safety, liquor control, hygienic marriage laws 
and in preventing stream pollution. Midwestern States can 
report similar progress in the conservation of the Great 
Lakes fisheries, flood and pollution control in the Ohio 
Valley, interstate understandings concerning liquor control 
and the collection and assessment of taxes, and in reducing 
interstate trade barriers. 

The Council of State Governments had an important 
part in advancing interstate agreement and understanding 


during 1938. More than any other nation-wide agency of 
government it has promoted cooperation among all areas 
of government. Since last January the total number of 
States participating in the Council of State Governments 
has been increased to 37 by the actions of the California 
and Louisiana legislatures in creating Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation. 

At last month’s meeting of the Board of Managers, the 
governing body of the Council, final action was taken on 
the appointment of Frank Bane as the new Executive Direc- 
tor of the Council. He succeeds Henry W. Toll who for 
more than fifteen years has given without stint of his 
thought and time and resources to advance the cause of 
understanding among the States. To Henry Toll and his 
ureless efforts the whole family of States is deeply indebted. 
In recognition of his outstanding services the Board of 
Managers elected Mr. Toll permanent Honorary President 
of the Council. In this position he will be a continuing 
member of the Board of Managers and of its executive com- 
mittee. Those interested in the work of the Council will 
be pleased to know that Senator Toll’s retirement as Execu- 
tive Director (See note, page 19) does not mean that he 
will give up his loyal support and active participation in 
the Council’s work. 

All things considered, the future of the movement to 
promote better understanding among the various areas of 
government. within the nation, holds much promise. In 
the immediate future is the Fourth General Assembly of 
the Council of State Governments which will meet on 
January 18 for a four day session at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. Past performances at this biennial 
governmental conference give promise of an even better 
meeting this year. Nationally prominent figures in all 
fields of government will participate in a program which 
includes consideration of many vital problems confronting 
the States and the nation. See President Roosevelt's letter 
to Governor Cochran on page 10 of this issue. 
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PROCLAMATION, 


Y virtue of the authority of the power vested in the Council of State Govern- 
. ments by thirty-seven states of the United States, a call is hereby issued announcing 
The Fourth General Assembly of the Council of State Governments, to be held for 
three days beginning January eighteenth, nineteen hundred thirty-nine, A.D., at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, District of Columbia. 

Said Fourth General Assembly will consider and discuss problems bearing on 
coéperative relationships among the various areas of government in the United States 
of America. 

Each of the forty-eight states of the Union will be represented by three official dele- 
gates, one chosen from among the members of the State Administrative Services, one 
from among the members of the State Senate, and one from among the members of the 
State House of Representatives. In the thirty-seven states equipped with official com- 
missions on interstate codperation these designations shall be made by the chairman of the 
Commission on Interstate Codperation. In the other eleven states designations shall be 
made by the Governor and by the presiding officers of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, respectively. 

The Governor of each state is ex officio an honorary member of the Fourth General 


Assembly. 


Rosert L. Cocuran, President 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 
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FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The national government should codperate with the States 


By PAT HARRISON 


United States Senator from Mississippi 


roM the earliest days of the republic our 

2 national government has shown an active 
interest in the extension and support of the 
means of public education. From the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War the Federal Government 
endowed higher and common 
schools with land and grants of 
surplus tax moneys. Following the 
Civil War land grants were made 
to new States, and the policy of 
direct money grants for special 
educational purposes was begun. 
Under these policies over 246 
million acres of land have been 
granted to States for educational 
and ‘other purposes, the major 
part going for education and 
amounting to more than the com- 
bined areas of Alabama, Indiana, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Money grants have been made through the 
Morrill-Nelson Act appropriating funds for 
land-grant colleges and universities; the Hatch 
Act, appropriating money for the establish- 
ment of agricultural experiment stations in 
connection with land-grant colleges; the Smith- 
Lever Act and the Capper-Ketchum Act, 
providing for agricultural extension work 
through the land-grant colleges; and the Smith- 
Hughes Act and subsequent similar acts such 
as the George-Deen Act which made provision 
for grants to vocational education in agricul- 


Hon. Pat Harrison 
*... but not Federal control”’ 


ture,trades and industries,and home economics. 

Under the emergency programs of the Fed- 
eral Government since 1933 more than 120 mil- 
lion dollars have been spent for various educa- 
tional purposes, not counting building construc- 
tion. Of that amount, however, 
only 21.5 million dollars went to 
regular public schools. In addition, 
from 1933 to June 30, 1937, more 
than 213 million dollars had been 
granted to States and localities 
for construction of public school 
and college buildings, exclusive of 
funds loaned for such purposes. 

All these appropriations and 
grants are positive evidence of the 
continuing interest of the Federal 
Government in fostering public 
education. As long as the Fed- 
eral Government continues “to 
promote the general welfare” it will doubtless 
find it desirable to carry out the injunction of 
George Washington to “promote, as an object 
of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge.” 

It is indeed hard to conceive of the major 
plans of the Federal Government to promote 
the general welfare ever materializing into 
more than mere “flashes in the pan” unless the 
means of public education are kept fully acces- 
sible to all of our children and youth. 

Since the introduction of the Hoar Bill in 
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1870 and the passage three times by the Senate 
of the Blair Bill, 1884-87, there have been many 
proposals that the Federal Government make 
direct money grants to the States for the support 
of public schools. For the most part the prevail- 
ing arguments made against such proposals 
have been to the effect that (1) Federal finan- 
cial assistance in the support of schools will lead 
to Federal control of our schools, a condition 
universally held to be undesirable, and (2) all 
of the States can adequately support public 
schools without undue effort if they will put 
their fiscal houses in order. Let us examine 
these arguments. 


Education: a local function 


As far as I have been able to determine no 
advocate of Federal assistance to the States for 
education stands for any policy or legislative 
provision that would result in the Federal con- 
trol of our schools. Both the proponents and 
opponents of this type of Federal aid are agreed 
that under our form of democratic and repre- 
sentative government the national welfare will 
be best promoted and safe-guarded by keeping 
the control of our public schools where it has 
always been, in the hands of the States and 
thousands of local communities and their school 
boards. I have never conversed with nor heard 
of a member of the United States Congress, since 
I have been a member of it, who said that he 
would support a bill that contains provisions for 
Federal control of education. 

Under our system of Federal-State relation- 
ships it is an accepted and practiced principle 
that the national government can and should 
codperate with the States in promoting interests 
of highest importance to both State and Nation. 
Such codperation has been carried on, and is 
now being carried on successfully. Those who 
maintain that a policy of codperation between 
the Federal and State governments in the finan- 
cial support of public schools must result in 
undesirable Federal control of the schools can 
do so only by imputing motives that do not 
exist to those who favor such a policy of co- 
operation, and by refusing to give proper con- 
sideration to past experiences and to constitu- 


tional and statutory provisions prohibiting 
Federal control. 

It certainly will be conceded that our Federal 
Government can exercise only such powers as 
are delegated to it by the United States Con- 
stitution or clearly implied therein; that the 
Constitution does not give to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to the Congress the control or 
management of public education within the 
States; and that the Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution expressly provides that “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, or to the 
people.” Certainly any legislation likely to be 
enacted by the Congress would embody the 
clearest possible declaration of the authority of 
the States to manage and control their public 
school systems. 

Starting with a false hypothesis, basing their 
arguments on false assumptions, and ignoring 
the facts of Federal and State codperation in 
many fields, those who have opposed Federal 
grants to the States for education would lead 
the people to believe that many of the nation’s 
leading statesmen and thousands of the nation’s 
best recognized educators who favor Federal 
participation in the support of education would 
either wilfully or ignorantly bring about condi- 
tions disastrous to our free institutions. 

September 15, 1937, the Governors’ Confer- 
ence meeting in Atlantic City devoted a session 
to the question of Federal codperation with the 
States in educational matters. Unfortunately 
whoever prepared the agenda for the conference 
proposed the question “Shall we turn the con- 
trol of our schools over to the Federal Govern- 
ment?” That question is hardly debatable. 
Naturally the Governors said “No.” The news- 
paper reports left the impression that the Gov- 
ernors were not favorable to Federal financial 
assistance to the States for education. That can 
scarcely be true, and it is to be hoped that in the 
future the issue will really be discussed on its 
merits from the standpoint of the economic 
necessity and desirability of such a policy. 

It is no longer a debatable question as to 

(Continued on page 14) 
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JOB INSURANCE LOOKS TOWARD A NEW YEAR 
Unemployment benefits will be paid in all States this year 


By R. GORDON WAGENET 


Director, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Social Security Board 


HE year 1939 will see the job insurance 
| program established by the Social Secur- 


ity Act in full operation throughout the — 


entire United States. Twenty-nine States had 
begun benefit payments by last September; two 
started taking claims in December, eighteen 
begin this January; and the last two next July. 
By the middle of this year the payment of 
unemployment benefits will thus have become 
a nation-wide reality, bringing to millions of 
men and women the assurance of some income 
to help bridge the gap if they lose their jobs. 


Benefits paid in 29 States 


Some twenty-seven and a half million wage 
earners are employed in industrial and com- 
mercial jobs covered by these State laws. In 
the twenty-nine States where benefits began 
to be paid in 1938, about three and a half mil- 
lion workers have drawn compensation since 


last January. In any average week during the 


latter part of 1938, nearly a million men and 
women who had been laid off or lost their jobs 
during the preceding few months were receiv- 
ing benefits. These payments averaged ten to 
eleven dollars for the totally unemployed 
worker; about five dollars for the partially un- 
employed. From January of last year, when 
payment first began in the majority of these 
States, through November approximately $368,- 
000,000 in benefits have gone into the pockets 
of insured eligible workers. 

As long as periodic unemployment seems to 
be an inevitable by-product of our industrial 
machine, industry and the community have a 
responsibility to help workers protect them- 
selves during the times when industry cannot 
use and pay for their services. This is not only 
a social obligation, but also a matter of eco- 


nomic self-interest. Unemployment compensa- 
tion funds, collected from employers and in a 
few States from employees also, are usually 
spent immediately for food, clothing, shelter 
and other family essentials. In other words, 
they go back into the community; and from 
the tills and cash registers of local merchants 
they flow on in a life-giving stream into the 
business of the State and the nation. 
Experience has already proved that benefit 
payments help to maintain workers’ purchasing 
power and thereby to stimulate lagging business 
and industrial activity. This is particularly evi- 
dent in small one-industry communities where 
lack of work in the past has meant that a large 
part of the wage-earning population was de- 
prived of income. In such communities the 
payment of benefits to unemployed workers 
during the past several months has prevented 
serious losses to retail business and the service 
industries and, as a result, has tended to main- 
tain employment levels in those businesses. 


States make individual laws 


Our American system of unemployment 
compensation recognizes the three-fold interest 
of the nation, the State, and the individual in 
this kind of protection. Each State makes and 
ad ministers its own unemployment compensa- 
tion law to meet its own needs, conforming only 
to certain general requirements in the Social 
Security Act. The latter defines the broad scope 
and purpose of the programs, and enables the 
Federal Government to aid the States. As the 
Federal agency, the Social Security Board grants 
the States funds to pay all necessary costs of 
proper administration, offers technical informa- 
tion and guidance; acts as a clearing house for 
the exchange of information among the States; 
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and promotes uniformity wherever it proves 
desirable in the administration of the various 
State systems. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment invests and safeguards State funds in the 
special Unemployment Trust Fund, established 
by the act, in the United States Treasury. 

By October 31 the twenty States where bene- 
fits are currently becoming payable, had reserves 
of more than 280 million dollars in this fund. 
All the States had a balance of some 961 million 
dollars as of the same date. As money is with- 
drawn from a State’s reserve for the payment 
of benefits, contributions continue to come in; 
so that what each State has is a steady two-way 
flow of money, into and out of its fund. Dur- 
ing periods of little unemployment, funds will 
accumulate. But the aim is always—as is also 
the practice in private insurance companies— 
to keep a sufficient reserve on hand so that the 
system will remain solvent even when an 
emergency causes an unusually heavy drain. 


Sound reserve funds 


This is one of the reasons why the Federal 
act requires each State to build up its fund 
for a period of two years before benefits may 
be paid. The soundness of this provision has 
been demonstrated by the experience of the 22 
States which began to pay benefits in January 
1938. The backlog of several months’ decline 
in employment was immediately thrust upon 
their funds. In the very first week, these States 
were confronted with more than a million 
claims for benefits. As a result, in about half 
these States withdrawals for benefit payments 
exceeded current income for some months. 
They were compelled to dip into their reserves; 
but the reserves were there. And during the 
last few months, as business and employment 
have improved, they have again begun to re- 
plenish their funds. 

Though State unemployment compensation 
laws differ considerably in detail, the main out- 
lines of the program are everywhere pretty 
much the same. About half the State laws— 
like the Federal law—cover employers of eight 
or more; but ten State laws apply to employers 
of one or more persons, and thus give maximum 


coverage; in each of the remaining States cov- 
erage begins at some point between. 

The objective of all the laws is to provide a 
job, if possible; and then, if no job can be 
found, to pay benefits. Adequate and efficient 
employment service is therefore an essential 
part of the system. Though many of the States 
had such services before the coming of unem- 
ployment compensation, the close tie-up be- 
tween the two programs has brought about 
significant development. During the first six 
months of 1938 the percentage of placements in 
jobs in private industry by State employment 
services was, for example, considerably higher 
in the benefit-paying States than in those not 
yet making payments. 

The fact that all insured workers who lose 
their jobs and seek work or benefits now come 
to the employment offices means that more 
workers—and more kinds of workers—register 
here than ever before. To meet their new re- 
sponsibilities in connection with unemployment 
compensation, State employment services, in 
every State where benefits have become pay- 
able, have had to strengthen and expand their 
organizations—to open additional offices, and 
to take on and train new personnel. The Social 
Security Board is providing by far the major 
share of the funds for this development. Em- 
ployment service, operating as an integral part 
of the job insurance program, offers the em- 
ployer a more accessible and larger labor mar- 
ket; by reducing the duration of unemploy- 
ment, it also helps both to protect the individual 
worker’s resources and to safeguard the State 
fund against undue drains. 

But, important as it is, employment service 
is only part of the picture. If a man files a 
claim but does not get work, the benefit-paying 
machinery goes into action. In general, insured 
wage earners—and that includes most indus- 
trial and commercial employees—who have had 
at least eight or ten full weeks’ pay during the 
year or so before being laid off will be able to 
qualify for benefits. Weekly benefits are equal 
to about half the worker’s full-time pay 
and are usually available up to a maximum of 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE MERIT SYSTEM 


Civil Service makes gains in all areas of government 


By G. LYLE BELSLEY 


Executive Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


HE past two years have probably seen 
more progress in the field of public per- 


sonnel administration than any previous 
period in our national history. The passage in 
1883 of the Pendleton Act created widespread 
interest in civil service, and was followed by 
the establishment of civil service commissions 
in several States and cities. Progress thereafter 
was comparatively slow. Recently, however, 
there has been a revival of interest in the 
merit system, and this has led to the enactment 
of a great deal of civil service legislation and 
the extension of existing systems to new groups 
of public employees. 

In 1937, five States passed laws placing the 
great majority of their administrative em- 
ployees under civil service. These States were 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Connecticut, Maine, and 
Michigan. Connecticut rejoined the merit sys- 
tem ranks, for this State had repealed a civil 
service law in 1921 after an eight-year trial. 
The. present law is considerably more compre- 
hensive than the previous one. The addition 
of five civil service States in 1937 marked the 
first advance at the State level since 1920 when 
Maryland passed a merit system act. 

No State-wide civil service laws were passed 
in 1938, an off-year for most legislative sessions, 
but plans were formulated in a number of 
jurisdictions for action in 1939. In several 
States, political leaders, civic organizations, and 
employee groups have prepared bills which 
they plan to sponsor in their legislatures. These 
States include Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, and Washington. 

In several jurisdictions where State-wide acts 
have not been adopted, departmental merit 


systems have been established. Indiana, for ex- 
ample, has created a Bureau of Personnel which 
administers a merit system for the Department 
of Welfare and the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Division. In Pennsylvania, the em- 
ployees of the Department of Public Assistance 
have been placed under a merit system adminis- 
tered by the Employment Board of the Depart- 
ment. In Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, and several other States, departments 
and agencies administering grants under the 
Federal Social Security Act have instituted 
merit systems. 


Municipal progress 

The progress of the merit system has also 
been evident at the municipal level of govern- 
ment. In the two-year period 1935-36, fifty- 
four new municipal civil service commissions 
were established, and in the period 1937-38 
approximately sixty local jurisdictions were 
added to the merit system list. In view of the 
fact that prior to 1935 the average rate for the 
establishment of new municipal civil service 
agencies was sixteen each biennium, the prog- 
ress of the last few years is significant. 

Civil service systems for county employees 
have been less common than those for city or 
State workers. However, some interest is being 
displayed at this level of government. In 1935, 
Jefferson County, Alabama, established a Per- 
sonnel Board which administers merit systems 
for that county and the cities of Birmingham 
and Bessemer. San Diego County, California, 
established a Civil Service Commission in 1935, 
and Sacramento County followed this example 
the next year. In New Jersey, the voters of 
Camden County adopted in 1936 the provisions 
of a State law placing their employees under 
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the jurisdiction of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission, and Morris and Monmouth Counties 
did likewise in 1937 and 1938 respectively. 
After 1933 the proportion of Federal em- 
ployees in the classified service declined rapidly 
with the establishment of many new adminis- 
trative agencies and the expansion of old ones 
under acts which exempted their staffs from 
the Civil Service Laws and Rules. By June 30, 
1937, only 532,073 of the 841,664 employees in 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment were in the classified service. It is only 
fair to say that several independent agencies 
which were exempted from the Civil Service 
Laws established highly creditable merit sys- 
tems on a departmental basis. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration are examples of such agencies. 


Federal recommendation 


The personnel aspects of the Reorganization 
Bill, based on the Report of the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management, 
would have carried into effect the Committee’s 
recommendation that the merit system “should 
be extended upward, outward and downward 
to include all positions in the executive branch 
of the government except those which are of 
a policy-determining character.” After the de- 
feat of the Bill by Congress, the President, on 
June 24, 1938, issued an Executive Order plac- 
ing virtually all Federal employees in non- 
policy determining positions and not exempted 
by law, in the classified service as of February 
1, 1939. Each Federal Department and inde- 
pendent agency was required by the same order 
to establish a departmental personnel division. 
Another Executive Order revised the Rules of 
the United States Civil Service Commission. 

In a recent census taken by the Civil Service 
Assembly, it was found that the public em- 
ployees of 863 jurisdictions were under merit 
systems. Besides the Federal Government, 
these included fourteen States, 674 cities, 169 
counties, and five special districts. The merit 
systems of 465 jurisdictions listed in the census 
are administered by their own personnel agen- 
cies, while 398 jurisdictions have their systems 


administered by outside agencies. The addition 
in 1938 of more than twenty cities and counties 
to the civil service list brings to almost 900 the 
total number of jurisdictions having their em- 
ployees under merit systems. Only merit sys- 
tems that have a legal basis were included in 
the Assembly’s census. 


Support for Civil Service 


Several forces have undoubtedly contributed 
to the revived interest in the merit system and 
to the enactment of civil service legislation. 
The activities of civic, professional, and busi- 
ness organizations have been among the most 


important of these forces. The National Civil 


Service Reform League, the National League 
of Women Voters, and the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce have been effective in 
promoting the merit system in the Federal 
Government and at the State and local levels 
of government. The merit system has recently 
been endorsed by the American Bar Association, 
the National Lawyers Guild, the American 
Federation of Labor, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the American Municipal 
Association, the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, the Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, and several other groups. 

The organization of public employees has 
proceeded at a rather rapid pace in recent 
years, and with this movement has come in- 
creasing interest in the merit system. While 
some associations of public employees have em- 
phasized the tenure aspects of civil service legis- 
lation, many others have supported compre- 
hensive merit systems. These latter associa- 
tions and their leaders have found in compre- 
hensive merit systems the best guarantee of 
equitable employment policies. 

Among the forces leading to the establish- 
ment of State merit systems must be included 
the influence of several Federal agencies. The 
extension of the grant-in-aid principle has led 
departments of the national government to 
recommend merit systems for state adminis- 
trative agencies as an effective means of obtain- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Federal departments urge State action on housing, labor, and banking 


By Richard Saunders, Washington Correspondent 


SraTE AcTION URGED In carrying out their 
ALONG SEVERAL Fronts programs, many of 
the Federal agencies 

have recently indicated that they are counting 
heavily on supplemental action during the new 
sessions of State legislatures that meet this year. 
One of these agencies is the United States 
Housing Authority which cannot extend the 
assistance provided under its programs until 
State legislation has been enacted authorizing 
the establishment of local housing authorities. 
Most States have already taken appropriate 
action and the program is moving along. Fif- 
teen States, however, have not adopted these 
housing laws. Another field in which cooper- 
ation is being sought concerns labor legislation. 
Despite the progress that has been made in 
recent years, Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, has pointed out that there are still 23 States 
without minimum wage legislation, 30 States 
without a legal limit of eight hours even for 
women, and 26 States without legislation limit- 
ing employment in excess of 48 hours per week. 
Another instance in which Federal agencies 
have called attention to the need for state ac- 
tion is in connection with banking codes. Chair- 


.man Crowley of the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation urges the development of mini- 
mum uniform provisions for state banking 
codes. He feels that the variety of statutory re- 
quirements creates a disturbing factor and 
leads to an unnecessary amount of confusion. 


SraTEAND Locat —_ Under the direction of the 
EMPLOYMENT Bureau of Labor Statistics 

of the Department of La- 
bor, a study of the amount of employment pro- 
vided by State and local governments is being 
started. While complete material will be as- 
sembled for each of the 48 State governments, 
it is felt that it would be practically impossible 


within the limit of the time and money avail- 
able to obtain such coverage for all the local 
units of government. In the case of cities and 
counties, therefore, sample studies will be made. 
From the material obtained from these sample 
studies, estimates will be made as to the total. 
The final reports will also show the amount 
of the payroll by types of governmental units. 
Also, the amount of work done by contractors 
for State, county, and municipal governments 
will be shown, exclusive of contracts for state 
highway work, information as to which already 
is available. The clerical force necessary to 
carry on the work will be provided by the 
Works Progress Administration. The project 
is being assisted by an advisory committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Census Bureau, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the Treasury Department, the National 
Resources Committee, and the Central Statis- 
tical Board in addition, of course, to the Labor 
Department which will supervise the work. 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL Early in January, the 
Tax EXEMPTION special Senate Commit- 

tee appointed to explore 
the situation in respect to ending tax exemption 
of government bonds and salaries, will start a 
series of hearings. The Department of Justice 
is expected to present material setting forth 
claims as to the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax State bonds and salaries within the 
framework of the Constitution. The Treasury 
Department has studied the matter from the 
standpoint of increases that could be expected 
to occur in the collection of Federal revenue if 
State and local salaries and bonds were taxed. 
After the Federal departments have presented 


_their views, the hearings will be thrown open 


to State and local officials and others who have 
an interest in the matter. 
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THE FOURTH GEN 
Washington, D. C.,_ 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


December 23, 1938 


My dear Governor: 


Any movement which has for its objective a 
greater cooperation between the various governments 
within the United States deserves to be encouraged. 
The need in government everywhere, whether federal, 
state, or local, is efficiency. Only through practi- 
cal demonstration that democracy is the most efficient 


form of government can we hope to perpetuate the in- 
stitutions to which we owe all greatness. 


I am pleased to know that the Fourth General 
Assembly of The Council of State Governments will con- 
sider the problems of federal-state cooperation in 
many fields of general activity. The plan to discuss 
the growing menace of trade barriers between the states 
is a splendid idea. 


I do hope that every state legislature will be 
represented at the Fourth General Assembly and that the 
Governors of the several states will appreciate, as I do, 
the importance of this movement and lend their support. 


I trust that as a result of the Council's de- 
liberations in Washington the aims and objectives of good 
government everywhere may be encouraged and advanced. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Honorable Robert L. Cochran, 

President, The Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60th Street, 

Chicago, 

Illinois. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
D. C€., January 18-21 


Wednesday, January 18 


10:00 A.M. Convening of the Assembly, Main Ballroom, Mayflower Hotel. Roll call of 
the forty-eight States. 
Address: Hon. Robert L. Cochran, Governor of Nebraska and President of the Council 
of State Governments. 
Report of the Executive Director of the Council of State Governments, Mr. Frank Bane. _ ; 
Future Development of the Council of State Governments, Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, Chairman 
of the Interstate Commission on Council Development. 
Appointment of committees. 
2:00 P.M. Address: The 1939 Farm Program and the States, Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
Open discussion by state legislators and administrative officials. 
7:00 P.M. Informal Dinner. The dinner program will be devoted to the subject: The States 
and the National Resources Committee. 


Thursday, January 19 


10:00 A.M. Address: State Trade Barriers—Their Effect Upon Interstate Commerce. Hon. Lloyd 
C. Stark, Governor of Missouri. 
Report of the Action of the Midwest Regional Assembly, Mr. William E. Treadway, 
Administrative Secretary, Indiana Commission on Interstate Co6peration. 
Open discussion by state legislators and administrative officials. 
2:00 p.M. Address: The Organization and Administration of State Government, Dr. Luther 
Gulick, Director of the Institute of Public Administration. - 
Open discussion by state legislators and administrative officials. ‘ 
7:30 P.M. State Dinner, Mayflower Hotel. 


Friday, January 20 : 


10:00 A.M. Address: The Administration of Wages and Hours—Its Effect in the States, Mr. * 
Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, United States Depart- ¥ 
ment of Labor. 

_ Open discussion by state legislators and administrative officials. 

2:00 p.M. Reports to the General Assembly by affiliated organizations: The Governors’ meal 
Conference, Hon. Robert L. Cochran, Chairman. The American Legislators’ Asso- "ee 
ciation, Hon. Henry L. Parkman, President. The National Association of Attorney- 
Generals, Hon. Gaston L. Porterie, President. The National Association of Secre- 
taries of State, Hon. C. John Satti, President. 

The 1939 legislative programs of the State Commissions on Interstate Codperation: 
Introductory statement by the Chairman of the Board of Managers of the Council 
of State Governments. Brief statements by Codperation Commission Chairmen. 

Report of General Assembly Committees. 

Adjournment of the General Assembly. 


Saturday, January 21 


10:00 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Association of Secretaries 
of State. Presiding, Hon. C. John Satti, President. Meeting of the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin. Presiding: Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, Chairman. 

Special meetings on regional problems: Proposed Liquor Control Compact. Proposed 
marine fisheries compact. Uniform highway safety proposals. 
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GOVERNORS 


Executive Departments strive for better understanding 


any of the perennial problems of the 
M governor’s office that arise in dealing 

with the general public have achieved 
the dignity of a new name—public relations. 
Although problems of this sort have always 
confronted Governors, the enlarging scope and 
increasing complexity of governmental func- 
tions have greatly complicated the problem of 
insuring satisfactory public relations. Adminis- 
trative programs must be explained and mis- 
conceptions corrected. As the legislative ses- 
sions approach, it is interesting to review cer- 
tain significant public relations procedures that 
proved effective during the past year in promot- 
ing better understanding between the Gover- 
nor on the one hand and the legislature, the 
press, and the public on the other. 


Intra-governmental harmony 


In order that the Executive and the legisla- 
ture may cooperate in formulating legislative 
programs, Governor Eurith D. Rivers of 
Georgia has inaugurated a series of conferences 
previous to the convening of the deliberative 
body. Senatorial district by senatorial district, 
he invites Senate and House members to spend 
a day with him in Atlanta. Local problems are 
discussed, legislators are sounded out on ad- 
ministrative measures, and, if the occasion 
arises, the law department is called in to draft 
certain bills. Such cooperation between two 
branches of government is not unusual in State 
Capitols, but the systematic method whereby 
it has been tackled in Georgia gives opportunity 
for an integration of local and state-wide prob- 
lems in comprehensive legislation. 

The frequent unanticipated demands for 
funds have been handled in Michigan by a 
Special Emergency Appropriation Committee 
composed of the House and Senate Revenue 
and Appropriation Committees, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and a few others. Last year it was 


given $1,500,000 to disburse, met occasionally, 
and allocated emergency funds. 

Numerous other such devices are also used to 
promote better understanding. Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York has utilized a 
“School of the Budget” and a conference of 
editorial writers to clarify provisions of the 
administrative budget before it is submitted to 
the legislature. The Executive Department in 
Illinois is kept in close touch with the legisla- 
ture by the appointment of an ex-legislator as 
an assistant to Governor Henry Horner. During 
his term, Governor Robert E. Quinn of Rhode 
Island improved the coordination of the various 
State administrative divisions by holding 
weekly conferences for the exchange of in- 
formation and determination of policy. Dur- 
ing the past year radio stations frequently made 
time available for broadcasts by state officials, 
at which governmental policies were clarified 
for the public. This public relations practice 
has been used to acquaint the public with some 
of the less spectacular, yet very important, 
phases of government. 


Structure and practice 


Indications point to innovations in adminis- 
trative procedures as new State officers are in- 
augurated. Governor-elect Culbert L. Olson is 
expected to make constructive changes along 
this line; while in Colorado, the new Governor, 
Ralph W. Carr, will give careful consideration 
to the study on state re-organization that is in 
preparation. Governor-elect William H. Van- 
derbilt has projected a similar. study for 
Rhode Island. Herbert R. O’Conor, the new 
chief executive of Maryland, has appointed 
three commissions to study State departments, 
budgets, and revenues. Two other initiates to 
the gubernatorial ranks, Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota and Raymond E. Baldwin of Con- 
necticut are pledged to strengthen civil service. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


The States choose sixteen new law officers 


uRING the first few days of the new year 

sixteen new Attorney-Generals in 

widely scattered sections of the United 

States will take the oath and be installed in their 

respective offices. Considered on a nation-wide 

basis, the returns from the November 1938 elec- 

tions, with respect to the chief law officers of 

the States, showed a larger turn-over than has 
been experienced for several past elections. 

Political line-up 

Of the sixteen new Attorney-Generals elect, 
twelve are Republicans and four are Democrats. 
In eleven other States Democratic incumbents 
were re-elected. Thus, of the twenty-seven 
States in which the office of Attorney-General 
was voted upon by the electorate, almost one- 
half witnessed Republican victories. 

Besides those Attorney-Generals who have 
been elected, in three States there will be ap- 
pointments made in January, 1939—by incom- 
ing Governors James of Pennsylvania and 
Smith of Wyoming, and by the Legislature in 
Maine. Since these two new Governors and the 
complexion of the Maine Legislature are all 
Republican, it is probable that there will be 
three more Republican members added to the 
roster of the National Association of Attorney- 
Generals in 1939. 

In Illinois Hon. John E. Cassidy replaced 
Hon. Otto Kerner in November, 1938, when 
the latter resigned to accept an appointment to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

With the exception of the three Attorney- 
Generals yet to be appointed, the complete list 
of those taking office this month is as follows: 
T. W. Lawson, Alabama; Earl Warren, Cali- 
fornia; Francis A. Pallotti, Connecticut; James 
R. Morford, Delaware; Fred D. Everett, Iowa; 
Jay S. Parker, Kansas; William C. Walsh, 
Maryland; Thomas Read, Michigan; J. A. 
Burnquist, Minnesota; Walter R. Johnson, Ne- 


braska; Filo Sedillo, New Mexico; Thomas J. 
Herbert, Ohio; Louis V. Jackvony, Rhode Is- 
land; Leo A. Temmey, South Dakota; Gerald 
C. Mann, Texas; John E. Martin, Wisconsin. 


BUILDING AND LOAN OPINION 


An opinion recently rendered by Attorney- 
General Carmichael of Alabama is significant 
because it puts at rest—at least in Alabama— 
a long-unsettled question as to the powers of 
building and loan associations to invest in 
mortgage loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Authority, and because it may serve as a cri- 
terion by which other Attorney-Generals will 
rule in States where there are similar regula- 
tions on building and loan associations. 

In deciding this question Attorney-General 
Carmichael was aided by a State law which 
authorizes banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations to buy and sell bonds secured by mort- 
gages insured by the FHA, and provides that 
State laws restricting the nature and amount of 
security or limiting the interest rates on loans 
shall not apply to such mortgage loans. 

In ruling that building and loan associations 
could invest in FHA mortgages, the Attorney- 
General limited the effect of his decision by 
holding that the law mentioned above did not 
in any way supersede the strict limitations of 
the Alabama General Building and Loan As- 
sociation Act which requires that these asso- 
ciations make loans only to their members, and 
that the consent of the State Commissioner and 
a majority of the Board of Directors of any 
association must be obtained before there may 
be any sale or pledge of the association’s securi- 
ties, and requires further that funds derived 
from loans secured by an assignment of securi- 
ties must be used only to retire shares or certifi- 
cates presented for withdrawal. 
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14 STATE GOVERNMENT 
FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 4) 


whether all the States can adequately support 
their public schools with equitable effort if 
they put their fiscal houses in order. The facts 
are now too well known to be left as a mere 
matter of forensic eloquence and personal opin- 
ion. As measured by per capita wealth, per 
capita income, per capita retail sales, or any one 
of a dozen or more other measures of the finan- 
cial ability, and as measured by the application 
of each of the States of the Model Tax Plan 
proposed by the National Tax Association, 
there are insuperable differences in the ability 
of the different States to raise public revenues. 
There are some States which, if they levied all 
the taxes at the rates recommended by the tax 
experts, would not be able to raise sufficient 
revenue from all sources to support a school 
system equal to the average of the nation—even 
if all their revenue were spent for schools and 
nothing whatever spent for any other kind of 
State or local governmental services. Every 
known fact shows that the States most able to 
support schools can raise from six to eight times 
as much per pupil as the least able States. 


States’ ability to pay 


Furthermore, as a general rule the States 
least able to support schools now put forth 
the greatest effort to do so. Although seventeen 
of the poorer States exceed the average of the 
nation in the percentage of their tax resources 
devoted to public schools, thirteen of them fall 
below the national average of school expendi- 
tures. On the other hand only seven of the 
richer States exceed the national average in the 
percentage of their tax resources devoted to 
schools, but twenty of them exceed the national 
average in public school expenditures. 

As further evidence that adequate school sup- 
port is no mere matter of putting fiscal houses 
in order, let it be borne in mind that from the 
standpoint of diversity of taxes and adequacy 
of rates the poorest States generally take the 
highest rank. If some of the richer States would 
levy the same taxes at the same rates that are 


now levied by several of the poorer States they 
would raise twice the public revenues they (the 
rich States) now raise. 

The very nature of the economic develop- 
ment of the United States makes it imperative 
that in increasing measure the Federal Govern- 
ment participate in the support of necessary 
public services such as education. The nation 
is an economic unit, and business is no longer 
confined to State boundaries. About 50 per cent 
of the corporate wealth of the nation is in the 
control of about 200 corporations. Both owner- 
ship and control are concentrated in the finan- 
cial centers of the nation. That fact is not 
pointed out as a cause for alarm. It is pointed 
out as evidence that in distributing the benefits 
of government the unit of financial support 
must be commensurate with the economic unit 
from which public revenues must, to a large 
extent, be derived. That unit is of necessity the 
Federal Government. 

The sections of the United States that now 
spend the most for schools are the sections that 
have the fewest children in proportion to adults 
and that in the future must receive migrants 
from the poorer sections or suffer the calamity 
of a decreasing population. The reserve popula- 
tion of the nation now comes from areas with 
the poorest educational opportunities. Areas 
that now have good schools need not think they 
can in the future escape the consequences of 
poor schools in poor areas today. 

The farmers of the nation have 31 per cent 
of the nation’s school children but only 9 per 
cent of the national income. The farmers of 
the Southeast have nearly 14 per cent of the na- 
tion’s school children and only two per cent of 
the national income. Without Federal aid for 
education the farmers of the nation, who are 
rearing the children necessary to prevent a de- 
clining national population, will not have an 
equitable opportunity to educate their children, 

In the early part of the 75th Congress I intro- 
duced a bill to provide Federal appropriations 
to the States to assist them in the support of 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 15 


public schools. That bill was reported favorably 
to the Senate by unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. The President 
then appointed The Advisory Committee on 
Education to study the relation of the Federal 
Government to State and local conduct of edu- 
cation and further action was deferred until 
the President’s committee could report. 

On February 23, 1938, the President’s com- 
mittee made its report, confirming on the basis 
of careful research, practically every conclusion 
reached by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. Immediately after, Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, introduced a substitute 
for the Harrison-Black Bill, a bill to carry out 


substantially the recommendations of the Presi- - 


dent’s Committee. Many helpful suggestions 
for improving that bill have been received from 
leading authorities throughout the country. On 


the basis of these suggestions the bill will be 
re-drafted and introduced by Senator Thomas 
and me in the early part of the 76th Congress, 
and every effort will be made to secure its 
enactment. 

In an address on June 30, 1938, the President 
said: “But we know that in many places local 
government unfortunately cannot adequately 
finance the facilities to learn. And there the 
Federal Government can properly supplement 
local resources.” That statement is in keeping 
with the conclusion of his committee: “Unless 
the Federal Government participates in the 
financial support of schools and related services, 
several millions of children in the United States 
will continue to be largely denied the educa- 
tional opportunities that should be regarded as 
their birthright.” We should, therefore, be able 
to look confidently forward to the early enact- 
ment of this desirable and necessary legislation. 


JOB INSURANCE LOOKS TOWARD A NEW YEAR 
(Continued from page 6) 


three and a half or four months in any one year. 

Because this is an insurance program, these 
benefits come to unemployed wage earners as a 
right, regardless of what other resources they 
may have. But invaluable as such assistance 1s, 
what the working people of this country want 
—first, last, and all the time—is a job. Any 
fears that they would prefer unemployment 
benefits to work and a pay check have been 
proved completely unwarranted. 

The development of this system is a strenuous 
and difficult undertaking. The Social Security 


' Board is working hand in hand with the States; 


and the States are doing their job—not per- 
fectly, not perhaps even in the best way theo- 
retically conceivable, but as efficiently as present 
knowledge permits. Great progress has already 
been made in selecting personnel through merit 
systems, and in improving administrative pro- 
cedures. The wheels may have creaked in some 
places during the early months. But the lubri- 
cant of experience is reducing the friction day 
by day. 


Many problems, of course, remain to be 
solved. Of these one of the most important is 
simplifying the system—to make it easier for 
the worker to understand; to promote effective, 
economical administration and prompt pay- 
ment of benefits; and to reduce the reporting 
and record keeping required of employers. 
With these objectives in view, the States, the 
Social Security Board, and representatives of 
employers, wage earners and the public are now 
working together on possible amendments to 
the State unemployment compensation laws. 

With all due allowance for current problems 
there can be no question that this first year’s 
experience, brief as that is, has brought about 
significant advances. The day-to-day job of place- 
ment work and benefit paying has sharpened 
our administrative techniques and pointed the 
way to needed improvements in the basic frame- 
work of job insurance. With 20 more States 
now sharing and enriching our knowledge, the 
outlook for 1939 is one of substantial and con- 
tinuing growth. 
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STATE OFFICIALS FACE INTERSTATE PROBLEMS 


Banking, fisheries, and liquor control legislation proposed 


terstate legislative and administrative con- 

ferences are all a part of the day’s busi- 
ness. Many State legislators and officials, 
however, were introduced to this developing 
species of governmental negotiation and pro- 
cedure during the month of December when 
three such meetings were held in New York 
and Chicago. Plans for legislation concerning a 
number of interstate problems were thoroughly 
discussed and put into final form. 

The New York Codperation Committee, last 
month the sponsor of joint state conferences on 
liquor control and conservation, this time was 
host on December 10 to the Third Regional 
Conference on Uniform Banking and Securi- 
ties Practices. Five States were represented— 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Representatives of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, and private 
associations, also attended. 


T: THE Council of State Governments, in- 


From fish to liquor 


Across the Alleghenies, in the Chicago con- 
ference rooms of the Council, the depletion of 
the Great Lakes Fisheries and regional liquor 
problems occupied the attention of midwest 
legislators and officials. The Great Lakes Fish- 
eries Committee, an offspring of the initial 
conference in Detroit last winter met on De- 
cember 5. As a result of this meeting agree- 
ments were reached between State representa- 
tives and Canadian officials concerning the 
protection of Great Lakes fisheries. The 


southern shores were represented by all the 
seven riparian States, the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, and an observer from the Department of 
State; the northern shores by a spokesman for 
the single lake-line Canadian Province, Ontario. 

The liquor meeting was called by resolution 
of the Midwest Regional Assembly held a few 


weeks before, at which time it was indicated 
that an acute interstate problem had arisen in 
this field. It was attended by Indiana and her 
surrounding sister States—Michigan, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Illinois; it met on December 13. 


Conference results 


The overall results of these conferences are a 
series of resolutions, agreements, and under- 
standings which, in one form or another, will 
find their way into the hoppers of many of the 
legislatures convening in the States across this 
northern span of the nation. Each legislator 
who follows the concensus of a conference will 
know that his measure conforms in general 
policy and in many details to that which will 
probably be presented for the consideration of 
the solons in neighboring States; each adminis- 
trator will lay down rules and regulations with 
a clearer comprehension of the aims and objec- 
tives of fellow-administrators across State boun- 
dary lines. 

The objectives of increased codperation and 
greater uniformity in banking and securities 
laws necessarily involves a long range program. 
First steps in this direction were taken at the 
New York Conference in a five-point recom- 
mendation to the various States. They were 
urged to change the requirements for the in- 
surance of bank deposits and trust funds; to 
adopt the uniform call report in order to sim- 
plify bank reports; to enact certain minimum 
capital requirements for bank chartering; and 
to take action on uniform acts adopted else- 
where on stock transfer, fiduciaries, and trust 
receipts. State and national banking associa- 
tions were requested to submit briefs and sur- 
veys on uniform minimum standards on loans, 
investments, and bank operations generally. 

No longer the seeming dilemma that it ap- 
peared to be less than a year ago, the rapid ex- 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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COLORADO LEGISLATORS PREVIEW PENDING 
PROBLEMS 


Solons study and discuss 1939 legislative program 


cipal feature of the Colorado Legisla- 

tors’ Conference which was held on 
December 8 and 9 under the joint sponsorship 
of the Colorado Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation and the Council of State Govern- 
ments. Members of the group met to make 
plans for the 1939 legislative session. 


A PREVIEW of work to come was the prin- 


Modern legislative rules 


Other States may profit by the example of 
Colorado’s pre-session conference. Important 
legislative problems were analyzed by experts, 
and discussed by the legislators. As a direct re- 
sult of the conference, at the beginning of the 
1939 legislature, instead of the customary mo- 
tion for the adoption of the rules of the pre- 
vious session, a resolution will be proposed for 
the temporary adoption of the previous rules 
and the appointment of a joint committee of 
the two legislative houses to consider revision 
of the rules. It is expected that this committee 
will work out more modern rules of procedure. 

Other discussions of the meeting centered 
around the proposed reorganization of the State 


government, State finances, problems of taxa- 
tion, the improvement of legislative machinery 
and procedure, and problems of public welfare. 
At the opening session of the Conference, 
Governor Teller Ammons welcomed the con- 
ferees. Attorney-General Byron Rogers, presid- 
ing officer of the session, then presented Mr. 
C. C. Conn, who discussed the findings of the 
Griffenhagen study of the administrative struc- 
ture of Colorado government. Senator Ed C. 
Johnson of the Colorado Senate outlined new 
and emerging problems of Federal-State rela- 
tions, and Professor F. D. Bramhall of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado led the discussion on mod- 
ern methods for conserving legislative time. 
The newly elected Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hon. John C. Vivian, presided at the afternoon 
session which was devoted to the consideration 
of problems of State financial administration 
and interstate relationships. Hon. R. G. Mont- 
gomery, State Budget and Efficiency Commis- 
sioner, addressed the legislators on the proposed 
fiscal reorganization of the State. Professor 
Don C. Sowers discussed possible ways of meet-_ 
(Continued on page 19) 


Pre-session Colorado Legislators’ Conference deliberates in Senate chamber 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE MERIT SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 8) 


ing efficient expenditure of Federal funds. The 
Social Security Board, for example, has been 
insistent upon satisfactory personnel programs 
for State agencies administering old age bene- 
fits, unemployment insurance, and aid to de- 
pendents. The same policy has been pursued 
by the United States Employment Service in 
respect to the State employment services. The 
Social Security Board has established a division 
known as the State Technical Advisory Service 
to aid State departments administering social 
security funds with their personnel problems. 
Many political leaders have given their 
earnest support to the extension of the merit 
system in their jurisdictions. Some of them 
have been impelled to do so because of the 
annoyance of office-seekers. One governor re- 
cently attributed a severe physical illness to 
his perpetual worry over patronage matters. 
Another governor in discussing his proposal to 
place a Liquor Commission under the State 
civil service system said: “The patronage angle 
has no attraction because patronage is a well- 
known political liability. I already have more 
than a hundred applications for the Commis- 
sion and the disappointments may be many.” 
Other political leaders have testified to the 
waste of time resulting from the job-hunters 
whocamp in their outer offices and beseech them 
at every turn for places on the public payroll. 
In civil service they have seen a method of es- 
cape from their “friends.” Many others, recog- 
nizing the importance of efficient personnel in 
administration and desiring to leave enviable 
records in office, have advocated the adoption 
of merit systems. In recommending a merit 
system to the legislature a recent governor of 
Michigan stated: “While there may be certain 
disadvantages or inconveniences in a system of 
Civil Service, these are far outweighted by the 
definite benefits and positive advantages that 
will accrue from the adoption of such a meas- 
ure. It will promote economy and efficiency in 
government, and improve the conditions and 
prospects under which our employees work. It 


will provide a more competent personnel and 
better service to the public.” 

The increasing technical nature of many new 
administrative services undertaken by our gov- 
ernments have been strong influences favoring 
the merit system. Public sentiment has been 
opposed to turning over new departments of 
social welfare and economic regulation to 
patronage mongers. Many politicians have 
been disposed to pay heed to this public opinion 
because spoils methods do not select the expert 
and technical employees required. Thus, the 
pressure of events is forcing modern personnel 
practices upon governmental agencies which 
have been uninterested in them heretofore. 


Improved personnel methods 


The extension of the merit system has been 
coincident with technical advances within the 
field of public personnel administration. 
Whereas earlier civil service legislation was 
principally concerned with keeping political 
partisanship out of appointments, modern 
merit systems are equally interested in efficient 
employee management, to the end that the gov- 
ernment service will offer real careers to those 
selected, and competent administrative services 
to the public. Hence, progressive public per- 
sonnel agencies do not merely examine candi- 
dates who present themselves, but also seek to 
attract qualified people by bringing announce- 
ments to their attention. They institute in- 
service training programs, or coordinate the 
programs offered by operating departments. In 
this way, they improve employee efficiency and 
provide qualified candidates for promotional 
opportunities. Progressive agencies install serv- 
ice rating systems which are helpful in de- 
termining salary advancements and promo- 
tions, and which also aid in improving the 
efficiency of employees by disclosing strong and 
weak points in their work. In step with many 
large business concerns, they are giving atten- 
tion to safety programs, to cooperative health 
and welfare plans, and to employer-employee 
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relationship policies. Position classification and 
salary standardization plans are recognized as 
essential features of modern public personnel 
programs. Many of the newer civil service 
agencies are beginning their merit programs 
with classification surveys and salary plans 
which provide equal pay for equal work. Ade- 
quate pension plans are now being accepted as 
necessary to effective civil service systems. With- 
out them, employees are carried beyond their 
years of effective employment and lines of 
entrance and promotion are blocked. 

The merit system movement is now enjoying 
a measure of popularity and support which has 
been unequalled in its history. This trend 
shows no signs of abating. Indeed, it may be 
suggested that the forces and events which 
today are giving impetus to the movement will 
not relax their efforts and their influence until 
all major governmental units in the United 
States are under the merit system. 


HENRY TOLL 


Henry W. Toll, who for fifteen years has been 
the nation’s foremost proponent of interstate 
cooperation, recently determined to retire as 
the Director of the Council of State Govern- 
ments in order to be relieved of the continuous 
travel and the almost constant absence from 
his home in Denver which this position re- 
quired. At his suggestion, Frank Bane, former 
Executive Director of the Social Security Board, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Toll. The idea 
of the Council, and previously the idea of the 
American Legislators’ Association, were con- 
ceived by him, and both enterprises were organ- 
ized as the result of his untiring efforts. 

Mr. Toll will resume his responsibilities as a 
member of the law firm of Grant, Shafroth and 
Toll in Denver with which he has been asso- 
ciated since its establishment more than a dec- 
ade ago. 


COLORADO LEGISLATORS PREVIEW PENDING PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 17) 


ing the State’s present financial emergency. 

Hon. Henry W. Toll, former member of the 
Colorado Senate, was the final speaker of the 
afternoon. His address, “The Good Neighbor 
Policy at Home,” outlined the many problems 
of the States which should be solved codpera- 
tively. Mr. Toll also acted as toast-master at a 


special dinner for the group that evening. 

The third session of the conference was de- 
voted to a series of round-table discussions of 
State problems. At the final session of the con- 
ference the newly elected Governor, ~Hon. 
Ralph Carr, discussed problems which confront 
the 1939 legislature. 


Dinner Meeting of the Colorado Legislators’ Conference 
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THE LEGISLATORS’ REFERENCE SHELF 


Administrative sub-legislation probed by Kansas Legislative Council 


Legislative Functions of Administrative Agen- 
cies (Preliminary Report). Research Depart- 
ment, Kansas Legislative Council, Topeka, 
Kansas. November, 1938. 29 pages. 

It is a far cry from the simple democracy 
practiced in the old New England town meet- 
ings to the present broad delegation of legisla- 
tive powers to administrative bodies. It is only 
possible to realize the extent of this transition 
by imaginatively placing side by side the viva 
voce market-place policy-forming of those times 
with the wide sub-legislative discretion prac- 
ticed by many State and Federal administrators. 
Today, this administrative legislation frequently 
assumes a more telling role than the statute it- 
self, forming in detail a component part of 
what may originally have been nothing more 
than the bare skeleton of a law. So frequent is 
this the case that legislative review of this sup- 
plementary law is beginning in some quarters to 
be urged as a necessary responsibility. Yet the 
enlarging sheaf of documents already accumu- 
lating on legislators’ desks makes it advisable 
to search for some comparable body to perform 
this function. 


Contribution from Kansas 


The report of the Kansas Legislative Council 
entitled Legislative Functions of Administrative 
Agencies presents a summary discussion of this 
imminent question. A thorough research prod- 
uct in its own right, its value is enhanced by 
extensive reference to hearings conducted and 
reports prepared by the British Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers appointed especially to sur- 
vey the situation in England, and to a study 
by the Institute for Government Research of 
the Brookings Institution. The focus is natur- 
ally on the Kansas situation, but a large body of 
the study refers to the problem in general. This 
phase of it is applicable to all the States. 

In general, the advantages and disadvantages 


of such delegations are well known. They 
afford greater flexibility, yet may lead to an 
improper application of intended standards of 
pre-determined policy. The question is how 
to safeguard the advantages and eradicate the 
weaknesses. In its study, the Council comes to 
three conclusions: An advisory council should 
assist in the drafting and promulgation of sub- 
legislative enactments, this council to have ex- 
perts at its command. Notice of hearings pre- 
vious to the final draftings should be given. 
Uniformity of publication following the adop- 
tion of administrative regulations should be 
promoted. Specifically, it proposes that the Kan- 
sas Legislative Council perform this advisory 
council function. 


Food for thought 


For Kansas, this suggestion by the Legislative 
Council, although it involves the scope of the 
Council’s duties itself, seems most fitting. The 
Council is a standing legislative committee, on 
the whole intimately acquainted with the in- 
tent of legislative provisions, for it reviews the 
details and implications of measures submitted 
to it with the assistance of a permanent research 
staff. Hence, certain rules and regulations, as 
the detailed application of legislative policy, 
would seemingly fall more logically under its 
jurisdiction than under any other comparable 
body that has legislative origin. 

At the present time legislative councils exist 
in six states—Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Virginia. Should the 
Kansas proposal be adopted, its effectiveness 
will be scrutinized with keen interest in these 
States. Needless to say, this preliminary re- 
search into the problem, and the others to fol- 
low, will be of lasting value for comparative 
and methodological reasons to other investiga- 
tions of the delegation of legislative powers 
which may be launched in the future. 
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THE INTERSTATE CALENDAR 


January 18-21 The Fourth General As- 
General sembly of the Council of 
Assembly State Governments will be 
held at the Hotel Mayflower 
in Washington, D. C. Frank Bane is the 
Executive Director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 


January 26-28 The annual meeting of the 
Social American Association of 
Work Schools of Social Work will 

be held at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Marion Hathway is the Executive Direc- 
tor. Mr. Fred K. Hoehler, Director of the 
American Public Welfare Association, will pre- 
side at the dinner session on Friday, January 27. 


OFFICIALS FACE PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 16) 


termination of Great Lakes fish is being faced 
squarely, and many species will be spared the 
fate of the lake sturgeon. Interstate compacts 
regulating the taking of food fish, and the 
delegation of discretionary powers to the State 
conservation departments were favored by all 
the delegates. They also reaffirmed a previous 
resolution which urged the creation of an Inter- 
national Board of Inquiry based on a treaty 
with the Dominion of Canada as a further regu- 
latory measure. 

The liquor conference was directed toward 
the reconciliation of differences which had 
arisen out of discriminatory and _ retaliatory 
trade barriers. Concurring initially on the gen- 
eral principle that discriminatory State legis- 
lation affecting the importation or sale of alco- 
holic beverages should be repealed, the tax and 
liquor administrators, and legislative delegates 
passed a resolution for the more stringent en- 
forcement of anti-bootlegging laws and agreed 
to work for the alleviation of discriminatory 
measures among the several States. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 
As of December 15, 1938 


In prospect 


Regular Sessions: 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware .... 
Georgia ...... 
Idaho 
Indiana . 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Will convene: 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


January 


January 
January 
January 


January 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


January 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


January 


January 


January 
January 
_. January 


January 


January 
January 


January 
January 
January 


January 


_. January 


January 
January 


January 


January 
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Heavy black lines and numbers indicate proposed 
administrative districts of the Council of State 
Governments 

The 37 states which have established Commis- 
sions on Interstate Codperation are not colored 


Base Map, The Council of State Governments 


Chairmen of 

Stale Commissions 
canes J. O. Goff 
To be appointed 
Byron G. Rogers 
elf Frederick A. Scott 
W. M. Wainwright 
a, John H. Mitchell 
| E. Ray Jones 
MASSACHUSETTS........ Arthur W. Hollis 
George A. Schroeder 
MINNESOTA............. Dr. Richard Scammon 
s Hugh L. White 
0 To be appointed 
ae A. C. Tilley 
NEW HAMPSHIRE....... Gordon P. Eager 
NEW JERSEY............ Richard Hartshorne 
NEW MEXICO............ John Bingaman 
NORTH CAROLINA....... Harry McMullan 
Alfred Benesch 
ee Ormond R. Bean 
PENNSYLVANIA.......... To be appointed 
RHODE ISLAND.......... John P. Hartigan 
SOUTH CAROLINA....... To be appointed 
SOUTH DAKOTA......... John J. Murphy 
sa Andrew J. Graves 
WEST VIRGINIA......... John J. D. Preston 


*Commissions have been established by legislative resolution; in all others, by statute. 


tNot official. 


Chairmen of 
Senate Commitices 

Will O. Walton 
W. F. Norrell 
John Phillips 
W. H. Twining 
Robert F. Claffey 
D. Stuart Gillis 
Glenn S. Phillips 
T. V. Smith 
Jacob Weiss 
K. A. Evans 


J. Allen Coad 


Milton C. Lightner 
R. O. Arrington 
William P. Sullivan 
John H. Comstock 
Anson C. Alexandert 
Edward P. Stout 

S. A. Jones 


W. S. Britt 

Keith Lawrence 

Joe M. Whitaker 
Homer D. Angell 
George Woodward 
Harry T, Bodwellt 
Richard M. Jefferies 
L. M. Simons 


Glenn A. Howland 
Robert W. Daniel 
Bryon J. Randolph 
Earl Leverich 
Platt Wilson 


Chairmen of 

Llouse Committees 
To be appointed 
L. McHaney, Jr. 
Samuel W. Yorty 
Moses E. Smith 
Noah H. Swayne 
F. B. Harrell 
C. E. Sutton 
Frank B. Wilsont 
William E. Treadway 
Leroy S. Mercer 


Charles C. Marbury 


Theodor S. Slen 
Thomas L. Baileyt 
George M. Monahan 


Harold G. Fairbankst 
Joseph C. Paul 
A. D. Brownfield 


Victor S. Bryant 
Louis N. Laderman 
Glade R. Kirkpatrick 
N. Ray Albert 

Roy E. Furman 

To be appointed 
Calhoun Thomas 
Oscar Johnson 


F. Ray Keyser 
Thomas B. Stanley 
Fred L. Doringer 
Harry Van Guilder 
Riley H. Wilson 


| COMMISSIONS ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


